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organic nature may be partly accounted for by supposihg>
what can be directly observed in animals, that the de-
velopment of organic forms is influenced by the voluntary
acts of living beings; whereas our power of explaining by
mechanical causality most of these forms, especially those
which occur among the higher animals, will probably be
always very limited.1

Turning now, in the light of the principles discussed, to the
consideration of volitions, we need have no hesitation as to
which kind of empirical causality we should use. So far as
volitions involve material processes, nerve excitations and
muscular contractions, we must of course postulate a place
for them in the complex of mechanical causality* But it is
only as a regulative idea that the postulate of mechanical
causality functions here, for as soon as we go beyond the
most immediate conditions of the external act, the mechanical
causality of bodily movements is lost in an infinite regressus
that takes in the whole history of living beings. Even if it
were possible to follow out this regressus, we should get
nothing but a sum of mechanical processes, which would
furnish no means of determining whether an action were
voluntary or involuntary, preceded by various motives or by
one only, etc. In a word, the only part of the causal con-
ditions of will open to our investigation would be the part
that has to do with those ideas accompanying the voluntary
act which refer to a permanent objective substrate. When
we are dealing with volitions, then psychological causality is
the only kind involved, for it is the kind that makes the will
truly will. Now, like all processes of subsumption under con-
ditions, whether they relate to internal or to external causes,
psychological causality leads to an infinite series. The will,
however, comes under those forms of individual psychical

1 Cf* on this point Logik, i,,p. 580, ii., pp. 439 ff; and System d*
2nd ed., pp. 492 ff.